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An Invitation to the Membership 


Association are not only subscribers to this jour- 

nal, but unlike the subscribers to many publica- 
tions, you are also its owners and publishers. You 
support it in the hope that it will meet your needs 
and desires. We who edit Pustic WELFARE want it to 
bring to you what you would like to have. We there- 
fore extend to each and every one of you an invitation 
to send us your ideas, suggestions and preferences on 
content. 

As Pustic Wetrare becomes a quarterly publica- 
tion, we are faced with a real limitation of space, and 
likewise with a choice of the kinds of material which 
will best fulfill your needs. This means, primarily, that 
our choice of content must be highly selective. You 
represent a great variety of interests. You are in all 
branches of welfare activity; you are at all levels of 
government; you are engaged in all facets of ad- 
ministering many programs—you want different kinds 
of things from your journal. We are ever mindful 
of this wide variation in interests as we seek to make 
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Pustic We Fare of greatest use to the greatest num- 
ber of readers. If this is to be accomplished, programs, 
practices, experiences, procedures, plans, experiments 
and ideas must be covered. By giving you current 
news, announcements and reports on the Association’s 
business in a larger number of Letters to Members, 
and special bulletins, we can devote more space in 
Pustic WeELFarE to such fields as administration, 
supervision, case work, training, interpretation and lay 
participation. 

Will you help us make the best use of available 
space—keeping in mind that there will be more space 
per issue, but fewer issues? Won't you tell us what 
you want to see in Pustic Wetrare—what kinds of 
articles, reviews and reports will mean the most to 
you? 

Together we can make our quarterly journal an 
effective, useful and stimulating medium of inter- 
communication. 

The invitation is yours—we hope you will respond. 

Louta Dunn, Director 
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Simplifying Cows Kecording 
in P. ublic - oy a, 


by JOHN J. KEPPLER, Assistant to the Commissioner 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 


a case recording problem, an experiment begun 

this month in a dozen local welfare agencies in 
New York State to simplify case recording in public 
assistance should be of interest to all public welfare 
workers. The project is the result of two years of 
observation, fact-finding, and planning. 


Bex Most departments of public welfare have 


PurPosE OF THE STUDY 


O PUT IT BLUNTLY, this problem is reflected in fail- 
pe to document eligibility uniformly and com- 
pletely, and in confusion about purpose, content and 
organization of case records. Records are said to be 
too long, too full of irrelevant detail and all too often 
do not contain clear-cut evidence of eligibility. 
Administrators and their staffs share a general dis- 
satisfaction with current methods and are seeking 
standards which will define for workers what they 
are expected to do, how they are expected to do it, 
and what will be acceptable to substantiate action 
taken. 

In November, 1949, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare decided to approach the prob- 
lem of case recording in public assistance by focusing 
its attention to the problem through a staff member 
who would be given a full time assignment to collect 
published material on the subject of recording; to 
conduct exploratory studies and to encourage experi- 
mentation in local departments throughout the State; 
and to report the results of the study with or without 
recommendations, as the case might be. It was gen- 
erally agreed that there was little prospect for finding 
an easy solution, but there was also agreement that 
we would do one of two things: either find a work- 
able solution of sorts, or establish the fact that there 
was little we could do to alleviate the problem. We 
would admit this frankly to ourselves and to others— 
and would then stop talking about what could or 
should be done about case recording. We had in mind 


*Adapted from a paper presented at the APWA Northeast 
Regional Conference, Swampscott, Mass.—September 6, 1951. 


that old proverb which says there is an easy solution 
to every well-known problem—usually neat, plausible 
and wrong. 

It was decided that the purpose of the study would 
be, if practicable, to review recording problems as 
they existed in local agencies, to examine what was 
being done to solve these problems both in New York 
State and elsewhere, and to make recommendations 
to local agencies for developing improved standards 
for form and content of case records. A tentative time 
limit of six months was established. This was later 
extended to one year and now the project is seen as 
one which cannot and should not be forced to a hasty 
conclusion for the sake of time alone. 


Tue Curnic Finprncs 


WERE ABLE to learn in the very beginning what 
Wrvas being done on a nationwide level about pub- 
lic assistance case recording problems. In December, 
1949, the Division of Technical Training of the Social 
Security Administration sponsored a clinic in Wash- 
ington, D. C. at which representatives from all the 
states met together for a five day discussion of record- 
ing. We participated in this clinic which reviewed 
selected written material on case recording in public 
assistance currently in use in a wide variety of local 
and state agencies. At the end of the five days of 
deliberation, the members of the clinic produced a 
statement of standards as to content of the case record 
and some suggestions as to method of recording. The 
use of process recording in public assistance (that is, 
verbatim accounts which give the dynamics of in- 
teraction between the person interviewed and the 
worker) was seriously questioned and it was assumed 
that local agencies would develop methods and de- 
vices other than the case record for certain admin- 
istrative and supervisory purposes. A complete report 
of the clinic findings, “Case Recording in the Ad- 
ministration of Public Assistance,” has been published 
by the Social Security Administration and is available 
through its regional offices. 
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Our activities in New York State in the months that 
followed the clinic involved observation, research, 
encouragement of local experimentation, critical re- 
view of state and local policies and practices, and 
development of criteria for content and method of 
case recording. 

Almost at the outset of the study, we were fortunate 
to share in a local experiment which was being con- 
ducted by the City of Newburgh (New York) De- 
partment of Public Welfare. The word “fortunate” 
is used advisedly since it developed that the New- 
burgh method proved to be the stimulus which pro- 
voked such lively discussion throughout the State 
that nearly all of our local administrators and pro- 
fessional staffs felt impelled either to defend or de- 
molish Newburgh’s system. To many, the Newburgh 
form method of recording threatened many of the 
things which social workers had fought and died for 
over the years. To others, it meant that here for the 
first time was a method which told the case worker 
exactly what to record and how to do it. 


Tue NewsurcH Metuop 


_ NewsurcH ForM is a rather lengthy question- 
naire which employs positive and negative check 
marks for each item of need and eligibility, with 


space provided for brief explanatory narrative. The 
focus of this method is on uniform documentation 
of eligibility, and while it may limit individualization 
of the problems presented and the services requested 
and rendered, it does speed up clerical and admin- 
istrative processes by eliminating dictation in the ma- 
jority of cases and by assuring immediate availability 
of case information. Several agencies in New York 
State have been experimenting with this Newburgh 
method with the result that their workers have an 
increased awareness of the need for more complete 
uniform investigation of eligibility factors. Much 
credit is due these agencies for the valuable contri- 
bution which they made to our study in the way of 
research and development of systematized case record- 
ing. In particular, as previously mentioned, the 
Newburgh method served to stimulate interest in 
improving recording around the State by demonstrat- 
ing what could be accomplished through ingenuity 
of thinking and diligence of application on the part 
of local staff. 

The major result of our study in New York State, 
thus far, has been to establish the fact that there is 
no easy solution to the case recording problem. Many 
factors are responsible for this, ranging from lack of 
supervisory time for teaching good recording practice, 
to consideration of the extent to which the traditional 


pattern of case recording, originally established for use 
in private agencies, is suited to the function of the 
public welfare agency and the purposes which its 
records must serve. 

However, the scope of our study was controlled in 
large part by the nature of the requests for guidance 
and help which we received from local agencies. Con- 
sequently, the proposals we made concern themselves 
with basic questions such as: (1) What does a case 
supervisor need to find in a case record in order to 
give proper direction and supervision to the worker? 
(2) How can a local administrator find information 
that he needs, to answer a community inquiry 
quickly? (3) Exactly what must the case record pro- 
vide as substantiating data which the State examiners 
look for in. their case audits? (4) By what method 
can the verification of each item of need and eligi- 
bility be recorded so that it may be found in one 
place in the record, rather than scattered throughout? 
(5) The proposals we made to our agencies repre- 
sented the combined thinking of local and State staff, 
and many agencies were able to recognize the results 
of individual and collective contributions which they 
made during the course of the study. In submitting 
these proposals to our local agencies, we described 
them as experimental devices developed in answer 
to the questions just cited. 


PRoposALs 


HE FIRST PROPOSAL presented for review and com- 

ment was “A Guide to Content of the Public 
Assistance Case Record.” Obviously, it is a primary 
responsibility of administration to specify exactly what 
must be contained in the record in the way of sub- 
stantiating data. This Guide establishes the content 
of the public assistance case record without suggestion 
as to how it shall be recorded. 

The second proposal represented an adaptation of 
the content of the Guide to the Newburgh form 
method of recording. 

The third proposal was an “Eligibility Face Sheet” 
which would supplant an optional form which we 
have used in New York State to record information 
which supplements the application. It differed from 
our optional form in its completeness, and in provid- 
ing space to indicate the method of verification of 
each item and to insert changes in case information 
as they occur. We made it clear that this device was 
not a substitute for the case history, but should shorten 
it considerably and make it possible to focus the at- 
tention of the reader more easily on specific points. 

Ordinarily, clearance of proposed Department re- 
leases of material similar to our study is limited to 
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selected local agencies across the State. However, be- 
cause of the wide interest in this project and the 
variety of local experiments in recording that were 
under way in local agencies as a result of our full 
time study, these three proposals were cleared with 
every public welfare district in the State. Critical 
review and comment was requested of every agency 
with respect to each of the proposals. We promised 
that those proposals in which general interest was 
shown would be revised in accordance with local and 
state staff comments and would be released promptly 
for optional and experimental use by local agencies. 

As a result of this clearance, we were able to move 
ahead in the further development of the three pro- 
posals. In May 1951, we printed and distributed “A 
Guide to Content of the Public Assistance Case Rec- 
ord” and recommended its use, not as the final total 
answer to the problems of content of the case record, 
but rather as a useful outline of the minimum essen- 
tial data required to determine need and initial and 
continuing eligibility for a public assistance grant in 
New York State. We are convinced from local com- 
ments received that it should prove useful, not only 
for these purposes, but also for training purposes, 
because of its completeness in those details of inves- 
tigation and study which are sometimes overlooked 
by both new and experienced workers. As its title 
implies, it is not a “free pass” to good recording but 
only a guide to content of the case record. 


“Tue Exicrpiriry Face SHEer” 


N REGARD To the Newburgh form method of record- 
| ing, we found as a result of statewide clearance 
that very few agencies were interested in the approach 
it employed. It was believed that its weaknesses out- 
numbered its strengths and potentialities and so we 
have abandoned any attempt at its further develop- 
ment. However, several of our local agencies are 
continuing to use it in a modified form and it has 
survived the test of State audit in terms of the com- 
pleteness of eligibility information which it secures. 
Commissioner Timothy Cannon of the City of New- 
burgh Department of Public Welfare, the inventor 
of this method, is still convinced that it is “one of 
the best models in the low-priced field.” 

Our third proposal, “The Eligibility Face Sheet,” 
carries great promise, we believe, for further develop- 
ment as a useful method for case recording in public 
assistance—even though, at first glance, it looks like 
something taken out of that well-known volume 
“301 Things a Bright Boy Can Do.” The form was 
designed to meet two basic needs expressed by local 
agencies: (1) a check list of items of eligibility re- 


quired to substantiate a decision to grant or deny 
assistance; and (2) a means whereby the substan- 
tiating data for each item, including later changes 
and additions to such data, could always be found 
in one place in the case record. The form is neces- 
sarily lengthy because it covers a variety of case situa- 
tions relating to financial need, categorical eligibility, 
residence, resources, employment, and the like. How- 
ever, in any given case the worker needs to complete 
only the pertinent sections. For example, there are 
four pages numbered “10”; they apply to four differ- 
ent categories of public assistance and obviously the 
worker completes only that one which applies to the 
case at hand. 

The Eligibility Face Sheet incorporates ideas and 
principles found valuable by local and state staffs in 
New York and other states in the nation. The items 
of need and categorical eligibility are arranged in 
logical sequence, with brief instructions as to the kind 
of information to be recorded; spaces to show the 
method of verification of data obtained; and spaces 
for inserting, dating and initialing changes in case 
circumstances which affect continuing eligibility. The 
form thus becomes a cumulative eligibility face sheet 
which, when reviewed in conjunction with budget in- 
formation, provides a concise and orderly summary 
of current case status. 


ADDITIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


His PROPOSED face sheet does not conflict with any 
Traditional pattern of case recording, but permits 
the elimination of much of the factual data from the 
narrative portion of the case record—the degree of 
such elimination being left to each agency. For 
example, it will still be necessary to record in the 
narrative portion, information about the ability and 
willingness of responsible relatives to assist the appli- 
cant or recipient, and the agency’s decision thereon. 
Also, the form does not provide for a description of 
the request for and provision of related services. 

This face sheet has been in use experimentally in 
the City of Jamestown (New York) Department of 
Public Welfare for several months. Commissioner 
Carroll Hall and his staff have brought the form to 
a state of development where it now contains not 
only all of the suggestions and recommendations 
received at the time of field clearance but, also, addi- 
tional refinements which grew out of their experi- 
mentation with it in every day operation in a large 
number of cases in Jamestown. 

We look upon our study in New York State as 
being divided into several phases. The first phase 
was one of observation, research and fact-gathering. 
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The second phase involved encouragement, guidance 
and observation of local experimentation with pre- 
liminary proposals and devices for content and method 
of recording. The third phase, upon which we are 
now entering, will be one of controlled experimenta- 
tion with our currently refined proposals in certain 
agencies selected on the basis of their interest. These 
will not number more than ten or twelve out of the 
sixty-six local public welfare departments in the State. 
This controlled experimentation will be carried on 
with the aid and guidance of central office and area 
office state staff who will endeavor to coordinate the 
work of the local agencies in terms of sharing what- 
ever further refinements will develop. It is our plan 
to accomplish this coordinating and sharing function 
by holding workshop or clinic sessions on case record- 
ing in conveniently located centers around the State, 
from time to time, as the local departments seem 
ready for them. We are hopeful that a fourth stage 
will find the State making available for more wide- 
spread experimentation and development those con- 
cepts, techniques and methods which will result from 
the controlled experimentation upon which we are 
now embarked. 


Tue ForMuLa 


T IS POSSIBLE now to devise, with the advantage of 
| retrospect, a formula of how the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare approached this prob- 
lem of case recording in public assistance. 

In the first place, the Department itself made a 
most important contribution to the study by reason 
of its willingness to exercise “bold venture” in the 
approach to the problem. It gave the green light of 
encouragement to local departments to experiment 
with any devices or techniques which might seem to 
promise a solution. This attitude enabled the local 
departments to move into kinds of experimentation 
based on their own experiences, with no risk of criti- 
cism or prejudice, since the State Department was 
admitting frankly that it had no ready solution of 
its own to offer. Since the Department carried the 
results of these various experiments from agency to 
agency, and held area meetings of groups of agencies 
to promote a sharing of experiences, all local agencies 
eventually developed a stake in the final outcome of 
the overall study. This obviated the need for the 
Department to “sell” the final results since the local 
agencies had already sold themselves by virtue of 
their own contributions. 

In the second place, the Department accomplished 
the very important factor of coordination of effort 
by assigning one staff person to work full-time on 


the project. Within the space of one year he was 
able to talk with the administrative and professional 
staffs in almost every local agency in the State, and 
to read case records in more than half of them. It 
was, of course, necessary for him to play the role of 
sympathetic listener, and to remain free from any 
pre-conceived notion of what the final solution should 
be. In this manner, the fact-gathering and research 
was maintained on an objective level. At the same 
time, the staff person became expert in the field of 
knowledge because he acquired such a variety of in- 
formation about case recording problems on both a 
state-wide and nation-wide level. 

Thirdly, the Department gave this full-time staff 
member access to all of its consultants in the several 
fields of public welfare administration. Consequently, 
at all times during the study, the full effect of law, 
regulation and policy was brought to bear on each 
proposal for experimentation. In this way, no local 
agency found itself embarked upon an experiment 
involving practice or policy which might later be 
disapproved by a State Department representative. 

Finally, a preliminary report of the Study, together 
with samples of proposed solutions, was cleared with 
every local department in the State. Critical comments 
and suggestions were invited. The results, in their 
present stage of development, are making it possible 
for us to move toward more advanced stages of re- 
finement. 


Tue Basic Toor 


T GOES WITHOUT sAyING that the operation of this 
| formula was completely dependent upon the full 
spirit of interest and cooperation which we were for- 
tunate to find in our local departments in New York 
State. 

We need continually to remind ourselves that the 
case record is the basic tool of public assistance admin- 
istration. It documents the economic and social needs 
of those whom we serve and it authenticates the use 
of public funds and other community resources to 
meet those needs. The validity of all that we do in 
public assistance rests primarily on the significance of 
the data in the case record. When one considers that 
the well-being of dependent persons and the expendi- 
ture of large sums of public monies are predicated on 
the content of the case record, one can appreciate its 
pertinence in serving the interests not only of public 
assistance recipients, but of the whole community. 


A limited supply of “A Guide to Content of the Public Assis- 
tance Case Record” and of the “Eligibility Face Sheet” is available 
and copies will be furnished by the New York State Department 
of Social Welfare upon request. 








Augmenting Professional Staff 
by Whans of ; {os Shaining 


by MARTHA MOSCROP, Training Supervisor 


Social Welfare Branch, Department of Healt 


and Welfare 


Province of British Columbia 


factors in any staff development programme 

which serve with equal purpose both the newly 
appointed professionally trained staff person and the 
in-service trainee. These are perhaps the minimum 
requirements an agency is obligated to provide in 
the interests of increasing the competency of staff, and 
thus raising its standards of service, and in the in- 
terests of protecting the agency and the profession of 
social work from some of the obvious hazards the 
in-service trained staff member presents. 


T HERE ARE Two or three indispensable unchanging 


PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 


HE FIRST 1s, quite obviously, provision of adequate 
j pot eerie! supervision. It would form the con- 
tent of another paper, if not a full-length text book, 
to attempt to define what an agency means by the 
phrase “adequate professional supervision.” However, 
briefly, such variables are involved as the function of 
the agency, the degree of responsibility delegated to 
the supervisor, the number of staff assigned to any 
one supervisor and the levels of development of that 
staff, the size and content of the caseload, not to 
mention the very realistic component of the prepared- 
ness and talent of the supervisor to supervise. 

The added ingredient in supervision for staff de- 
velopment purposes, implied in the word “profes- 
sional”, is that supervision be more than merely 
keeping abreast of the administrative types of decisions 
which must be made in the day-to-day operation of 
the agency. It should be, as well, a disciplined teach- 
ing effort. The social worker’s conferences with his 
supervisor become laboratory sessions where cases are 
discussed in the light of all the inherent sociological 
and psychological factors, and in the light of the social 
worker’s catalytic entry into the situation. In haste, 
let it be said that all cases need not be subjected to 
this lab technique; a few spaced over the year may 
do. All cases, however, should have a diagnosis, and 
the process of formulating this is itself a learning 
experience . . . economical too, one could add, for 
how many cases in our various casework agencies 
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hang in a vacuum for weeks and months because 
even a tentative diagnosis has not been essayed. 

In short, professional supervision should be pro- 
ductive of well-focussed, conscious effort to help all 
people who come to social agencies to discover insofar 
as they are able what their problems are—which is 
the springboard for self-treatment and a major com- 
ponent in the casework process. That this diagnostic 
process carries with it the desirable advantage of 
developing the knowledge and skill of the staff is a 
double blessing, and as treatment progresses from 
this point of diagnosis or understanding, “process”, 
as the word is used in the social work profession, is 
itself studied realistically and with meaning. 

One further word may be permitted regarding 
supervision before it is left. Too often, perhaps, have 
expediency and seniority been the sole criteria for 
thrusting good social work practitioners into super- 
visory positions for which they have little natural 
talent. Even with talent, many have been snatched 
out of the practising arena without benefit of instruc- 
tion or even discussion as to the nature of their new 
tasks. There is, therefore, surely an obligation on 
the agency’s part to provide a form of in-service train- 
ing for supervisors new to the mysteries of supervision 
through institutes, work shops, or other discussion 
devices. Supervision of the supervisors, as provided 
by the appointment of casework consultants, is a 
relatively new device, but one that pays ample divi- 
dends in the matter of “staff developing” supervisors 
as they serve and grow themselves professionally on 


the job. 
Tue Writren Worpv—A Guipe 


SECOND FORM of staff development wraps two 
A things up in one parcel. The first is that an 
agency have what it does and how and for whom 
and why, gathered up and stated in writing. If it 
cannot all be in writing all at once, then it should 
be in such form that all these bone, sinew and muscle 
things can be transmitted to new staff, whether pro- 
fessionally or in-service trained, when they begin their 
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employment. The virtue, of course, of the written 
word is that it can serve as a guide to all staff at all 
periods of their employment. This statement, or 
rather many, many statements of structure, function, 
policy, procedure, practice, routines, regulations, inter- 
agency relationships and so on could never, certainly, 
be static because of the dynamic nature of agency 
growth. 

It is this constant change and movement which 
brings in the second item in this parcel: the desira- 
bility, if not necessity, of obtaining the participation 
of the whole staff in shaping the nature of progressive 
changes. Not all will be able to contribute equally but, 
in having the opportunity to do so, each will automa- 
tically learn. Moreover, such participation is a highly 
stimulating professional experience, although profes- 
sional practitioners intent solely upon the dynamics of 
the casework process may be tending to lose sight of 
this fact. The dynamics of agency operation within 
the community are just as acutely pertinent to the 
profession of social work, especially in this particular 
decade, and especially, perhaps, in public welfare 
practice. 


EvaLUATIONS 


TATED IN STAFF development terms, the point just 

made is that the administration should know 
what the agency’s total job consists of, where it has 
come from and where it is going, and be able to teach 
what it knows, most of it from written statements 
or manuals. Then, by means of staff meetings, pe- 
riodic staff conferences (where district or regional 
offices are established), by staff committee studies, 
by a clear unobstructed line of authority from the 
newest social worker to the chief administrator and 
back again, the thought and experience of all staff 
people can help to mould agency policy. Besides the 
staff development aspect of all that, no self-respecting 
social worker can surely last very long in a dictator- 
ship. 

The third basic form of staff development necessary 
for neophyte social workers, whether with or without 
professional training, is a system of staff evaluations. 
The word “system” suggests that these are planned 
in an orderly fashion, consistently take place, and are 
recorded, all with the social worker’s knowledge and 
objective participation. All social workers in the first 
few years of their practice need help in clearly seeing 
themselves in their practice and in setting patterns 
of self-evaluation which will serve them for all time. 
For any new social worker evaluations help him also 
to find his proper niche in the profession and if, after 
reasonable trial, he cannot find that niche, evaluations 


help him to walk out of the profession with his 
dignity and self-respect intact. 

For the supervisor, the experience of evaluating the 
staff assigned to him gives him the opportunity to 
evaluate his own effectiveness as a teacher and thus 
hopefully he is inspired to try to improve his skills. 
The administrator, in turn, benefits for he must have 
an estimate of the quality of the social workers he 
employs, as a necessary guide in the delicate operation 
of the wise placement of staff, and as one means of 
evaluating the effectiveness of his agency’s services. 
Evaluations, regularly conducted, are, then, of in- 
estimable professional benefit to the social worker and 
supervisor, and quite indispensable to the administra- 
tion of an agency. 

What has just been said may, it is realized, appear 
to have laboured the obvious rather strenuously. Ade- 
quate supervision, clearly defined, clearly stated policies 
and staff participation in the making and amending 
of them, evaluations of staff are actually as much a 
part of good agency administration as they are of staff 
development, if the two can indeed be separated. 
Nevertheless they are the essential factors in this neces- 
sary business of inducing professional growth which 
in itself induces agency growth in terms of quality 
of service. 


AcEncy TRAINING PLANs 


OW, WITH THAT as a backdrop, let us look more 
N closely at in-service training as a means of aug- 
menting staff. Before proceeding, perhaps it would 
be well to state that there is another broad area in 
which in-service training techniques are equally ap- 
plicable, and that is in the provision an agency makes 
for a training plan for untrained staff members who 
have had considerable experience on the job. Public 
welfare agencies, institutional staffs and group work 
and recreation agencies are, by the very nature of 
their historic development, principally affected by this 
situation. There are many rather delicate elements 
penetrating training schemes for such people, most 
of them centering around the feelings of these ex- 
perienced staff members when professional ideas and 
policies are first introduced. However, leaving these 
considerations out, methods to be briefly described 
now have been found to be basic to agency training 
plans for any kind of staff, although certain variations 
in the content of such courses will obviously be 
determined by the agency’s function. 

To start logically at the beginning, the matter of 
the recruiting or selection of people for in-service 
training is probably the most vital element in the 
success of such a scheme. The agency is under the 
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necessity of setting up the more standard kinds of 
requirements: academic status, age, health, references 
which establish a previous satisfactory work experi- 
ence, appearance, and so on, and where civil service 
commissions are involved, a special job classification 
and its accompanying statement of qualifications does 
have to be agreed upon and adhered to. These stand- 
ard requirements, incidentally, are often useful in 
rejecting unsuitable applicants for inservice training, 
when no good purpose would be served by explaining 
why they, as persons, are unsuitable. At the same 
time, loopholes should be left to permit persons to 
enter who appear to be emininently suitable, but who 
may fall short of one or two of these stated qualifica- 
tions. (Age is a qualification which should be adhered 
to, perhaps, because a person over the age of 40 may 
find it difficult to change fixed attitudes, and people 
under the age of 25 need often to learn some of the 
ruggeder facts of life and to practice having modifiable 
opinions and convictions of their own.) 


Tue SELECTION Process 


(] NE OF THE ETHICAL considerations implied in this 
selection process is that the distinct advantages 
of obtaining professional training be clearly reviewed 
for people having the necessary requirements for en- 
trance ot Schools of Social Work, and every encour- 
agement given them to obtain professional training 
now rather than later. 

The skill or technique of greatest importance in 
selection is that of judging the suitability of the ap- 
plicant himself, as a person, for the job. In many 
ways an agency can be far more discriminating on 
this score than can the University Schools. It is felt 
to be essential that a senior professional social worker 
form this judgment, or at least assist in doing so. It 
would be going too far to say that that social worker’s 
judgment can be regarded as infallible, but coupled 
with the knowledge he or she has of the character 
and personality requirements of the professional prac- 
titioner goes a certain well-conditioned skill in diag- 
nosing normal people; their apparent degree of 
maturity, the qudlity of their responses, the keenness 
of their thought processes, the meaning of their man- 
ner of expression and, very important, their ability to 
express themselves articulately for good social work 
is, among other things, dependent upon articulation. 

Moreover, as selection has to be so meticulously 
made with respect to in-service recruiting, forming 
judgments can be no quick or easy process. The social 
worker’s skill in interviewing comes into play in this 
matter, and many more than one interview is often 


required, in which besides being judged, the applicant 


himself is thoroughly informed of the nature and 
demands of the profession and of the agency, and 
is helped to crystallize his own estimation of his 
capabilities. It should perhaps be added that when an 
early doubt exists in the minds of the selection officer, 
which may be more intuitive than readily defined, 
it is well to regard that doubt with respect. Otherwise 
intuition has little place in the selection interviews. 

When a favourable judgment has been made with 
respect to the apparent suitability of the applicant, 
a second arm of this careful selection process presents 
itself. That is, that the applicant fully comprehend 
that his permanent employment depends upon the 
degree of success he achieves in the training period. 
This is a two-way matter: in the training period he 
will be testing out his new vocation to find the satis- 
factions he now only supposes it will bring him. In 
that period his new vocation, in the shape of a super- 
visor versed in the skills of evaluation, will be testing 
him out in no uncertain or haphazard way. 


Tue TRAINING Process 


HE NEXT STEP is the training process itself. Here, 
T perhaps, is the place to insert a definition of 
in-service training. According to Karl de Schweinitz’ 
it is a “preparation for work in a particular enterprise 
and for a particular position in that enterprise.” This 
definition not only limits the content of the course 
of training to the specific work of the agency, but 
by implication imposes the inescapable condition that 
the agency itself be responsible for the teaching in- 
volved. Even when a School of Social Work is on 
the next street to the agency, its involvement need 
be nothing more than that of knowing all about the 
agency’s training plan, and of giving it its blessing. 

When the specific job for which the training is 
designed is a professional one, and if it should assume 
the proportions most Western Canadian public wel- 
fare agencies are assuming in adopting generalized 
casework services, then certain dangers may exist in 
the agency’s preparation of these people, whom Great 
Britain’s Miss Eileen Younghusband recently and 
neatly termed “all-purpose social workers.” The 
dangers here are that the in-service training scheme 
may become so comprehensive as to suggest to the 
trainee that he has had in it all that he needs to 
have in the way of preparation for his new vocation. 
Therefore, certain safeguards do have to be placed 
around the agency training plan. 

One of these is salary. There can be a differentiation 
between the salaries of the professionally prepared 


"Karl de Schweinitz, People and Process in Social Security. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1948. p. 142. 
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and in-service prepared staff if for no other reason 
than to make a clear distinction between the potential 
value to the agency of the former over the latter. 
Another safeguard is to plant the fact carefully at 
the onset of the training period and cultivate it as 
carefully as time goes on that in-service training can- 
not be equated with professional training obtained 
in a School of Social Work. The assumption can, in 
fact, be clearly stated that the agency expects the 
successful trainee to obtain professional training as 
soon as the investment the agency has made in him 
is at least partially written off, say after two or three 
years of practice during which he has demonstrated 
his capacity to grow professionally. 

If the agency can further this assumption by estab- 
lishing bursaries of a comfortable amount to assist 
the in-service trained staff person to obtain profes- 
sional training, so much the better. It is of consid- 
erable importance, too, that the essential differences 
between the two forms of training be thoroughly 
discussed with the trainees early in the training period 
so that they may set an objective at once of qualifying 
themselves for professional status, an essential ob- 
jective which they themselves confirm and reconfirm 
as the months and years of practice under supervision 
go on. 


Doinc AND TALKING 


HE TRAINING PERIOD itself should have a beginning 
T and an end and be of a duration long enough to 
establish that the judgment formed in the selection 
or screening process is justified or not as the case 
may be. If not, then that person may be gently and 
reasonably screened out of the agency. Three months 
has been found to be a minimum length of time for 
the training itself to be conducted and for the accom- 
panying evaluations to be made. 

There are two major parts to the training period 
for these newly recruited people: one is to learn about 
the job by doing it, and the second is to learn about 
the job by talking about it. These two aspects of the 
period may run concurrently if that is the most ex- 
peditious way of using the supervisors available to 
supervise the practice work. Two days a week should 
be planned for group teaching of the specific parts 
of the agency’s work, not omitting introductory ses- 
sions on the organization of social services generally, 
of which the agency is only one part. Following the 
teaching or talking days, cases are assigned which 
demonstrate the theory which has been discussed in 
the group. 

Another and perhaps better scheme is that of as- 
signing the trainee to a supervisor to do a consecutive 


practice job on carefully selected cases for a period 
of at least two months. This assignment to a supervisor 
should ideally be preceded by three or four days of 
talking about the agency in general terms .. . an 
orientation period in which certain facts such as the 
structure and function of the agency are learned, and 
the broad perspectives of social work practice ex- 
plained and discussed. 

Under this practice scheme, during which there has 
been observation and as much experience as possible 
in every phase of the agency’s work, much direct 
teaching from the supervisor, and a merging into 
the spirit and tone of the agency, a solid four weeks 
of talking from nine to five every day follows. This 
is scant enough time to pin down firmly the lessons 
learned in this experience, and to delve into the 
“why” of agency policies and procedures, legislation 
and regulations, community resources and relation- 
ships. Nor can the principles and theories and 
hypotheses of professional practice be ignored, though 
this might seem to trespass upon the teaching of the 
School of Social Work. Time, however, does not 
permit more to happen than setting doors into the 
garden ajar; of examining the normal, from which 
we all deviate so charmingly, so that serious deviations 
can be clearly detected; of opening the pages of the 
professional books and learning enough of the theories 
expounded to make the professional vocabulary mean- 
ingful so that directed reading may be a continuous 
thing. Something, too, of the ethics of the profession 
must of necessity be taught. 


ExpressION OF IDEAS 


HOUGH THE IN-SERVICE trainee is admittedly green 
Tin the matter of his ignorance of social agencies 
and their practice, he is usually not by any means 
uninformed about the broad issues and problems 
which have led to the creation of social agencies. He 
does not blindly or overnight apply for a job and 
training in social work. Usually there has been a 
rather long conditioning process before he takes that 
step. So he has ideas, some of them good, some in- 
different, a few off the beam entirely. The important 
thing is that he express his ideas freely in the group 
and, from its like-minded acceptance of what is dis- 
cussed, trim his attitudes and adjust his thinking into 
channels productive of professional understanding. 
From this free expression of his thoughts and attitudes 
and upon his ability to accept new ideas for old comes 
added revelation of the trainee’s capacity for learning 
or growth. 

All those responsible for the direction of the agency 

(Continued on Page 55) 





Suaial Welfare P lanning 
ao a BP. ublic Agency Viewpoint 


by ERNEST N. HEEN, Director 
Department of Welfare 
Territory of Hawaii 


approach to this subject to define the term “social 

welfare” as I view it. I visualize social welfare 
as covering activities which may or may not come 
under a public welfare department—but as embrac- 
ing government activities as well as those undertaken 
by private voluntary effort. 


[ Is NECESSARY for a clear understanding of my 


Pusiic WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


SEE “PUBLIC WELFARE” as those activities provided by 

government to promote the general welfare of its 
people—police protection, fire protection, education, 
health, recreation, garbage and sewage disposal, the 
judiciary for meting out justice, services for the pro- 
tection of civil and property rights, and such other 
services as prescribed by law. And I further see the 
term “public welfare” used to describe those designated 
functions legislated to be performed and undertaken 
specifically by the Department of Public Welfare. 

Before dwelling on the subject of social welfare 
planning, may I bring to your attention again the 
fact that the Department of Public Welfare is man- 
dated by law to provide financial assistance to persons 
who are determined to be in need according to certain 
minimum standards set by the Public Welfare Board, 
to provide protective services for children who are 
homeless, neglected or in danger of becoming delin- 
quent, and to do those things, often in conjunction 
with other agencies in the community, which are 
necessary to prevent or shorten dependency. The 
public agency is without authority to go beyond the 
general limits laid down by statutes and authorized 
rules and regulations. In order to secure Federal 
funds, it must also conform to Federal regulations. 

In all parts of the United States, including Hawaii, 
there is a growing awareness and perhaps a beginning 
acceptance of social welfare in its broadest meaning 
beyond the former limited concept of relief, of charity, 
of philanthropy and work with the underprivileged 
—much more so because of today’s turbulent world 
situation and its effect upon our own people and the 
danger which lies before us. 
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As taxes increase for the principal purpose of de- 
fense, it does not naturally follow that more money 
will be provided for the circumscribed functions of 
our public welfare department. But just so long as 
other agencies engaged in the broad aspects of social 
welfare are not effective in helping people to become 
independent, and just so long as industry, and the 
governing economic factors in any given community, 
fail to participate in preventing dependency, the cost 
of social welfare services for all of us will remain 
high or increase. 


NEED FOR PLANNING 


T BECOMES very important, then, that there be co- 
F wcdinahen and planning not alone among our- 
selves but also with other groups in the broad social 
welfare field, such as business, the unions, the press, 
for common goal of meeting need, providing re- 
habilitation, education, vocational and social training, 
of preventing delinquency, and of strengthening 
family life to reduce dependency. 

An excellent article by Bradley Buell, Executive 
Director of the Community Research Associates, Inc. 
of New York, appears in the December issue of the 
Survey magazine. It tells how the $13,000,000,000 
spent annually for social welfare in the United States 
(those activities concerned with dependency, ill health, 
maladjustment, and recreational needs) could buy 
prevention as well as alleviation of personal and family 
problems. He holds, and rightly so: that social wel- 
fare is too precious a possession, too useful a commu- 
nity asset, to take for granted; that it merits the best 
scientific achievement possible, especially when na- 
tional strength needs the inner strength of healthy, 
secure citizens; that we are confronted with a com- 
plex picture, as community services have grown up 
without the benefit of blueprint, multiplying and 
spreading rapidly, particularly within the past 30 years, 
this complexity being due to some philanthropic ex- 
pansion superimposed on large-scale additions to tax- 
supported services. 

I have dwelt upon this because I think it is impor- 
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tant in our planning that we stop to think where we 
are in social welfare and what the next steps are. 
Throughout the nation, public welfare agencies have 
grown like Topsy. We have added legislation and 
administration but have not always taken away or 
revised. For a common goal, this might be the time 
for a complete examination of the structure and or- 
ganization of government welfare services for a united 
attack on dependency, ill-health, maladjustment, and 
recreational needs. Then the right services, in sufh- 
cient amount, can be brought to bear at the right 
places at the right time with maximum efficiency 
and economy. The ultimate objective is the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of individual and family ca- 
pacity for self-maintenance and sufficiency. 


PLACEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 


HO IN OUR COMMUNITY shall help to mobilize these 

forces? Those of us who represent the public 
agency field, represent the people through the 
democratic process of government—those who repre- 
sent the private agencies also represent the people. 
The functions of both private and public agencies stem 
from the wishes of the people—one through the gov- 
ernment, the other through voluntary expression. The 
difference is that public agencies are bound by the 
mandates laid down by the legislature, which decide 
the certain amount that can be carried out through 
its tax funds; the people have decided through their 
election of their representatives and through the allo- 
cation of tax funds that this is what they want. 

In the private agency also, the people guide the 
services through the mandates laid down in the charter 
of organization, and in the amount of voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Hence, public agencies are limited in their work by 
legal mandates as well as the funds appropriated to 
carry out their functions. Each public agency, if it 
wishes to do a good job of prevention, must work 
within the master planning for the community at 
large. This is particularly important in doing a total 
job of prevention of breakdown in families which 
causes the need for services. 

We therefore get back to the fundamental problem 
of placing responsibility squarely on the shoulders of 
the people whose program it is and whose wishes are 
carried out through law by the public agencies. 
Granted, we know the facts; granted, we know what 
we need to make social welfare effective and produc- 
tive. What then are the next steps? We must go back 
to the first step of placing responsibility on the people 
for the proper determination of the breadth and scope 
of services, through the proper election of officials. 


We should keep the public informed of the com- 
munity’s social welfare problems, and we should also 
propose what we believe to be the best methods for 
solving these problems. It is then up to the political 
party members to see that candidates are endorsed 
who will back a sound program. Then it is up to the 
voters to pick the candidates who will see it through. 
Let us emphasize the constructive aspects of politics. 


INTEREST IN Goop GOVERNMENT 


oLitics Do Not have to be bad or poor. Every citi- 
Pin, every agency staff member, every taxpayer, 
who is interested in the promotion of the general 
welfare of the individual and family, should be in- 
terested in good government, which to me is synony- 
mous with politics. 

We must become more actively interested in the 
work of the precinct club, which is the “grass-roots” 
base for the operation of good government. We must 
interest party officials in putting social welfare planks 
into their party platform on a bi-partisan basis. We 
must see to it that officials who are elected to office 
to represent the people are kept constantly and objec- 
tively informed of our progress as well as our prob- 
lems in carrying out the wishes of the people as 
expressed by laws. The function of each public agency 
and each private agency working towards the com- 
mon goal of preventing individual and family break- 
down must be clearly defined and constantly evaluated 
for efficient services as well as for the best possible use 
of the tax dollar. Government agencies must not only 
keep each other informed of their policies but must 
work together in common efforts to achieve the 
objectives of the administration. Boards, whether ad- 
visory or policy making, must be helped to discharge 
their mandated duties under the law. Staffs must be 
helped to administer the mandates of the law properly, 
efficiently, and at the lowest administrative cost with- 
out sacrificing services. 

There is no substitute for good administration. By 
good administration, I mean administration which 
on the one hand protects the taxpayer through careful 
and accurate use of public funds, and on the other 
hand, provides the needed service to the person in 
such a manner as to encourage self-respect, a sense of 
responsibility and effective participation in the life of 
the community. I believe that the key to securing 
public support for social planning is good, efficient 
administration. 

Since public and voluntary agencies are mutually 
dependent, one on the other, the policies and actions 
of any one agency may affect to a marked degree the 
policies of another. 
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There must be basic agreement as to what is public 
and what is private responsibility, so that private 
agencies can actively support efforts to secure adequate 
appropriations and sound legislation for public agen- 
cies, and public agencies in turn can actively support 
and use the services of the private agencies to the 
best advantage. 


CounciL oF SociaL AGENCIES 


ERE IS WHERE a Council of Social Agencies can 
H be helpful. Because the agencies who make up a 
council of social agencies represent a good cross section 
of the organized social welfare forces in the commu- 
nity, and because they have the necessary knowledge 
and facilities to bring plans into action, the Council 
can be particularly effective in coordinating total 
efforts, in bringing together agency representatives 
and groups interested in the same objectives, who will 
look honestly at the problem—not once but con- 
tinually; in stimulating the interest of citizens to take 
an active part in social problems; in identifying the 
gaps or duplications in services; in recommending 


adjustment or elimination of existing services or the 
development of new services to meet the needs of the 
community, and in mobilizing support for good leg- 
islation and adequate appropriations to carry out 
functions. 

Public agencies are dependent upon and accountable 
to the public at large. Therefore, the public has every 
right to expect the public agencies to be among those 
who take leadership in determining and solving prob- 
lems involved in providing adequate and effective 
social services to people. 

It is sometimes difficult to attain objectives. As we 
move toward our goal, the objectives, which are never 
static, progress with us. We need to define, redefine, 
and sometimes redirect our thinking to keep our 
focus clear. The challenge to meet service never stops. 

I would like to end by quoting Loula Dunn, Direc- 
tor of the American Public Welfare Association. She 
said: “—public welfare programs to be fully effective, 
must be based on sound laws with adequate financing, 
efficient and humane administration by competent 
personnel, and objective and constant interpretation 
of the program to the public.” 


Self-Investigation of a Caseworker 


Do I discover strengths in an individual as readily 
as I recognize his weaknesses? 

Do I face rejection by a client without resentment? 

Do I set aside my plan for the client and enter into 
his plan with enthusiasm? 

Do I give unstinted credit for the little achievements 
of the person of little capacity? 

Do I patiently believe in and encourage the new ef- 
fort of the client who has a habit of failing? 

Do I as sincerely agree with a statement of the client’s 
rights when he thrusts it at me belligerently as 
when I am graciously explaining to him these 
same rights? 

Do I recognize the limitations of the agency without 
making them an excuse for limiting to a greater 
degree than need be the services I render? 

Do I control my own need for being needed and 
important in the life of the client so that I do 
not rob him of his independence by doing for 
him things he could and should do for himself? 

Do I keep that balance and perspective which enables 
me to give support when it is needed but to rec- 
ognize when it is no longer needed and with- 
draw it, lest the cure prove more destructive to 
the patient than the disease? 

Do I control my prejudices and disapproval as care- 
fully about small offenses against good taste 


and social codes as when major lapses from 
conventional standards or violations of moral 
laws are involved? 

Do I accept the client as he is with understanding 
and tolerance even when this involves deliberate 
misrepresentation on his part and a carefully 
built plan to “put one over on me?” 

Do I extend my objective attitude of sympathetic un- 
derstanding to my relations with my fellow- 
workers and supervisors as well as to my 
clients? 

Mary OverHo.tt PETERs, 
Field Representative 
Oklahoma Department of 
Public Welfare 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








IMMEDIATE OPENINGS — WYOMING 


Field Supervisors in Public Assistance and in Children’s Services 
—$4200 to $4740. Child Welfare Workers—$3100 to $3840. 
One year graduate training required. For information write 
Director, State Department of Public Welfare, State Office Build- 
ing, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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Analysis of the WSasic Aims wah Objectives 
of Child Welfare P rograms wn Pac 
Ca aul Adoption 


by INEZ M. BAKER, Supervisor 
Children’s Division 
Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


complicated and emotionally charged forms of 

social service—child welfare. The wish to help 
children in trouble, particularly those children who 
are deprived of their own parents, is present in most 
adults. The child who is in conflict with the law or 
with social mores of society is likewise a subject of 
wide concern and emotional reaction on the part of 
the citizenry. The prevalence of articles on juvenile 
delinquency appearing in newspapers and periodicals 
addressed to every segment of society seems to attest 
to this widespread interest. However, the methods by 
which these children may be helped is not subject to 
such widespread agreement. 


[a DISCUSSION deals with one of the oldest, most 


PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 


E SHALL NOT DEAL here with programs designed to 
Wiassis the child who is in conflict with the law. It 
is my purpose to consider the child who must live 
temporarily or permanently outside his home and be 
cared for by someone other than his own parents. 
Specifically we shall consider those children who live 
for a portion of their lives in foster family homes or 
who become a part of a family other than their own 
through adoption. 

What are our basic aims and objectives in the place- 
ment of children? How do we achieve these ends? 
It is so simple to state worthy objectives such as, “We 
strive to provide the child with an opportunity for 
physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual growth to 
the end that he may achieve the fullest development 
of his capacities,” or, “We strive to provide the child 
with the service and climate in which growth is pos- 
sible while assisting his family to solve the problems 
which prompted his removal, the solution of which 
will enable his return home.” To be sure, we accept 
these as goals but how do we achieve them? Who 
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are these children we place in foster care? Why must 
they be placed? What are their past experiences, their 
problems, their needs, and their capacities? What 
kind of placement facilities do they need and what 
kind of casework, psychological and psychiatric serv- 
ices, are necessary to supplement the substitute home 
to help the child fulfill his capacities? How effective 
are our efforts to assist his family toward rehabilita- 
tion? How shall we plan for the future? 

A quick look into the long history of child welfare 
may serve us well. It will be helpful in evaluating 
and testing our objectives and methods, for we must 
continuously discard outworn concepts and methods 
and make substitutions to fit ever changing conditions. 


CHANGING PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


HROUGHOUT CIVILIzED history there have always been 
T children deprived of their own parents and there 
have always been foster parents who befriended chil- 
dren in need. We find our earliest case records handed 
down in biblical literature. The private family home 
was accepted as the way of caring for children de- 
prived of their own parents. Placement procedures 
were in the main casual though no doubt the motiva- 
tions on the part of foster parents were as varied as 
we find them today. More recently, as the evils of 
the “casual” placement, usually without benefit of 
legal and other protection to children, became widely 
recognized, we in America witnessed a rapid develop- 
ment of institutions throughout the country. 

This development of institutions was motivated by 
benevolent intent and sponsored largely by religious 
groups. However, the honored place the institutions 
held in the method of care for dependent children 
was doomed as understanding and interest in the 
psychological development of children increased. The 
White House Conference of 1910 crystallized our 
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cherished conviction that children should NEVER 
be removed from their own homes because of poverty 
alone. We watched the growth of “mothers’ aid” pro- 
grams. But not until the great depression did we see 
the concept of financial assistance and social insurances 
to families in financial need accepted nationally as 
public policy through the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. During the second, third, and fourth 
decades of this century, while proclaiming the rights 
of parents and children to remain together, if at all 
possible, we were also asserting firmly that a foster 
home was the best substitute for a child deprived of 
his own parental home. Hence, we witnessed a rapid 
shift from institutional to foster care programs. 

Our profession has been accused (and not entirely 
without justification) of a tendency to shift, revise, or 
even reverse our course with great ease to embrace a 
new idea. Some outstanding examples have been the 
shift from institutions to foster homes when certain 
evils in institutional care became evident, and the 
reaction from the era in which it was assumed that 
no unmarried mother could keep her child (and in- 
deed there were grave injustices in which she was 
given no choice) to the opposite extreme in which 
caseworkers all but insisted that unmarried mothers 
keep their children. I think we have again restored 
the institution to a place of honor by assigning to it 
as distinct and essential a place in a well-rounded 
child care program as the boarding and adoptive 
home. I think we are agreed that a child may need 
and can use one of these facilities and not another. I 
think we are also agreed that one type of facility may 
serve him best at one period of his life while another 
may better meet his needs at a later date. We have 
also come to understand that adoption is the right 
answer for some unmarried mothers but not neces- 
sarily for all. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


SHOULD LIKE to stress that we must be ever aware 
| of what is happening to parents and children who 
are served through our placement programs. We must 
at all times be ready to discard that which is outworn 
and take on new concepts and methods. However, I 
hope that we have reached the point of professional 
maturity where we no longer have to discard an idea 
because it has “squeaks,” so to speak, without fully 
exploring the reasons and also that we test out new 
ideas before embracing them as the absolute answers. 

I feel strongly that public welfare programs are 
today faced with some searching questions. I am not 
sure we are not treading close to the precipice in cer- 
tain areas in our efforts to find easy solutions to prob- 
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lems, the answers to which are neither clearcut nor 
easy. 

Most welfare workers believe and accept the idea 
that public agencies must provide the underpinning 
social services for families and children. It becomes 
increasingly clear each year that voluntary effort can- 
not carry this responsibility. It seems to me that as 
public welfare workers we have been quicker to 
assume the responsibility which is rightfully ours than 
we have been to analyze what is involved, and to 
insist that we have the necessary provisions to dis- 
charge these responsibilities. 

Of the hundreds of problems and unanswered ques- 
tions that face public welfare departments I should 
like to list several in child care which seem to me 
outstanding and basic. While I am sure we shall find 
no ready answers, I believe it is only through recogni- 
tion and discussion that we shall come close to the 
truth. 

1. What is the nature of our foster care caseloads 
today? Most people feel the first responsibility of the 
public program is to children who are dependent. 
Dependency is variously defined in different commu- 
nities, both by law and interpretation. Actually, I 
wonder if any satisfactory definition of a dependent 
child can exclude consideration of a child’s total needs. 
Can we overlook the varying degrees and areas in 
which a child may be dependent? But who are these 
children who comprise the caseloads of most public 
agencies? They are not, for the most part, children 
who have known love and security in their own 
families. They are not the children who filled the 
institutions 50 or even 15 years ago. I believe that 
they are, for the most part, children who need our 
help desperately. But they are largely a difficult lot 
who pose a terrific problem to themselves and to an 
agency confronted with a responsibility for providing 
them with service and care which will enable them 
to resolve their conflicts and mobilize their strengths 
toward productive growth. As I look at the develop- 
ment of the foster care program in one community 
over the past 10 years, I can truthfully say that the 
caseload gets more difficult each year. The prevalence 
of emotional disturbance, the seriousness of the child- 
parent relationship problems and the degree of family 
disintegration which has occurred, pose problems 
which seem unsurmountable. 


INCREASING DIFFICULTIES 


SING AN ILLUSTRATION from my own agency, let me 
UJ cite a few facts concerning the families of the 
twenty-six children accepted for care by our agency, 
in a recent month, from the Juvenile Court or police 
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department. 

These twenty-six children represented ten families. 
In only two families were the fathers in the home 
at the time of removal; in four of the ten families 
children were removed by the police on an emergency 
basis because the children were left alone, or be- 
cause the parents were incarcerated. Charges against 
parents included narcotic involvement, alcoholism, 
carnal knowledge, sex perversion, and murder, all 
of which were presumably witnessed by the children. 
In four families the mothers were known to be 
psychotic or seriously disturbed emotionally; in one 
family the mother was unmarried and feeble-minded. 
Parental conflict is known to have existed in all situa- 
tions over a period of time. In two families the 
children had been actively drawn into the parental 
strife. Three-fourths of these children had been 
separated from their parents previously and several 
had never actually lived with their own parents for 
any length of time. All of these families had been 
known to social agencies and most of them to various 
agencies periodically over a period of years. 


SpeciaL Care NEEDED 


T Is TO BE EXPECTED that children who have had 
| these experiences will present a wide variety of 
personality and physical difficulties, many of which 
will be of a serious nature. Even if these children 
had experienced security in their own homes, the very 
manner and conditions in which they were separated 
from their families would have posed serious problems 
for them and the agency assuming responsibility for 
their care. Consider, for example, the family of two 
children, ages 4 and 10 years, who witnessed the 
suicide of their father followed by their mother’s 
mental break. These children had experienced fre- 
quent separation and placement from birth and had 
never lived in the same place more than a few months. 
What might we expect their fantasies to be? Could 
we expect them to be trustful of adults? How could 
they have developed the capacity of relationships? I 
think we are safe in assuming that most of the twenty- 
six children referred to us will need a period of in- 
tensive casework service and possibly some may need 
psychiatric treatment before they can understand what 
has happened in their troubled lives and before they 
can solve some of their conflicts and be free enough 
to make use of a substitute home. But casework or 
psychiatric services alone will not be enough. The 
agency that meets their needs will have to have at its 
disposal a wide variety of placement facilities which 
will include provisions for study and treatment for 
the child. The agency will also need a variety of 
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facilities to provide the continuing care that is neces- 
sary. How many of our public agencies are equipped 
to provide either the staff services or the necessary 
facilities? 

I would not wish to give the impression that the 
court referrals necessarily represent the whole picture 
of a public agency’s intake or that the case situations 
are necessarily more difficult than many voluntary 
requests. I have not mentioned, for example, the ap- 
plications for service or placement for an indefinite 
period for such reasons as long term illness, such as 
tuberculosis which is so prevalent in our community. 
Most public agencies are confronted with desperate 
need for facilities to meet the needs of the child who 
requires special care whether the special care be in 
relation to his physical or emotional problems. 

I do not know if anyone has answers to such ques- 
tions as these: 

Is there more mental illness than ever before or have 
improved facilities for diagnosis revealed a condition 
which was hitherto unrecognized? 

Is child neglect more prevalent than earlier or are 
communities more actively concerned about what 
happens to children? 

Whatever the answer to these questions, the fact 
remains that we are engaged in helping a group of 
children who for the most part have experienced 
extreme deprivations. Their needs are very great and 
cannot be met by a simple process of bringing to- 
gether a child who needs a home and a family who 
wishes to care for a child. Yet I sometimes think that 
in our planning of public programs we try to reduce 
the process to a formula almost as simple as that. 


Lonc-TIM_E Foster Care 


2 Ler us Now Give consideration to the problem of 
long-time foster care. This subject has come in 
for much discussion in the last few years. The case- 
loads of children’s agencies reveal an appalling num- 
ber of children who have drifted on in foster care 
year after year. Too, the child’s family is often lost 
entirely or maintains only sporadic interest which may 
be expressed by a Christmas gift or visit. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the parent has played no active role 
in the planning or care of his child. At the same time, 
children have too often moved through a succession 
of foster homes. They have usually experienced a 
succession of case workers. There has been little in 
their lives to which they could hold and call their own. 
That this situation exists is undoubtedly one of the 
most serious indictments of children’s agencies today. 
In it we see the roots of everything that is contrary 
to proven theory concerning the healthy development 
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of children. It is in violation of the very objectives 
of our child care programs. This condition did not 
have its origin in the public agency. However, because 
of the kind of responsibility we assume, it is fearful 
to contemplate how extensive this condition is likely 
to become a few years hence, unless we take full 
cognizance of the processes by which it is developed 
and take steps to prevent its occurrence. At the same 
time, to avoid past mistakes, it seems to me some of 
our child welfare colleagues would go to the extreme 
in denying that there is ever any place for long-time 
foster care in the placement field. They would argue 
that if a child cannot return home, he should be placed 
for adoption. Ideally, this may be true, but I believe 
there are many areas in which we must sharpen our 
skills, increase our knowledge, and above all, catch 
up in practice with what we already know in theory 
before we discard long-time care completely. 

When I look at the twenty-six children whom I 
have already referred to, I cannot be honest or realistic 
and say that I think all of these children’s families 
can rehabilitate themselves to the point that they can 
take their children home in the forseeable future, or 
that all of these children can be placed for adoption. 
However, the difficulty of the task that confronts us 
is no excuse for our allowing children to drift on in 
foster care. If they remain in care over a period of 
time it must be for well thought out reasons and with 
definite goals and plans in view. 


Work WITH PareENTS 


OW CAN THE DILEMMA of the numbers of children 
H who remain in long-time care be prevented? I 
think the answer here rests largely in the quality of 
casework service to parents at the time of application; 
or, if the decision of placement has been made by the 
court, the prevention must begin with our first con- 
tact with the parents. We need to determine with 
parents what placement will mean for him and his 
child. We need to determine the amount of respon- 
sibility the parents can carry and help them to carry 
it. The placerhent must have a purpose. If there are 
problems which parents must work out in their own 
lives before they can resume the care of their children, 
this should be made clear to them. The agency must 
recognize the conflicts and guilt which parents feel 
and help them to a solution where this is possible. I 
think we would be naive indeed to assume that all 
parents whose children we have in care are capable 
of rearranging their lives or solving their problems 
to the extent they are able to provide their children 
with minimum care. It would be foolhardy to expect, 
for example, that a psychotic parent can think in 
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terms of the child’s future and well being—or that 
parents will be able to give to their children when 
their own needs are so great that they look to the 
children to give to them. It is not always possible 
for them to be logical or realistic. Yet, I feel there are 
few parents who cannot carry some responsibility 
though it may be to a very limited degree. 

There is also another side to this picture. The 
agency has the responsibility to help the child under- 
stand his parents and his feelings toward them. We 
have ample illustrations from case records of children 
who have been helped to understand what they can 
expect of their parents and why their parents cannot 
do otherwise. When this is achieved, the child-parent 
relationships are strengthened rather than weakened, 
and the child is freed in large measure to utilize his 
capabilities for relationship without being continu- 
ously torn in his loyalties to his own and substitute 
family. Also this kind of help may enable him to 
live with his own parents when without it, he could 
not. 


Our RESPONSIBILITIES 


NLESS WE HAVE a purpose and a clearly defined 
goal as to what we expect to achieve through 
placement, I feel we shall continue to have children 
in large numbers drifting through years of foster care. 
We cannot fall back on weak justifications such as 
saying that any home is better than the one from 
which he was placed. This is not true. An agency 
that accepts the responsibility for placement accepts 
the responsibility of helping the child and his parents. 
3. We have space only to mention public adoption 
services. We could devote pages to this subject alone 
and merely touch the many areas which call for seri- 
ous consideration. We find many public agencies 
which are assuming no responsibility in the placement 
of children for adoption. In practically all states, the 
public agency assumes some responsibility in the re- 
view of adoptions before the courts. Obviously, if 
we are to accept responsibility for a broad placement 
service, it is essential that we either provide the service 
within our own departments or maintain arrange- 
ments with voluntary agencies through which chil- 
dren may be placed for adoption when indicated. 
When an agency takes on the responsibility for the 
placement of children for adoption, it accepts a pro- 
gram which requires certain specialized skills, auxil- 
iary services and facilities. The agency also assumes 
an additional set of public relations problems. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult to assure the fact 
that adoption is considered for those children for 
whom it is appropriate unless the service is readily 
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available within the public agency itself. Perhaps 
there is no program which we operate which is as 
explosive or stirs the emotions of people more deeply. 
I know of few public agencies that have come to 
grips with all that is involved in administering a 
sound adoption service. I am familiar with several 
that are carrying it more or less as an adjunct and are 
facing up to few of the inherent problems. I believe 
in most communities we shall have to do better than 
we have in the past, or we shall be faced with one 
of the most serious public relations problems which 
has yet confronted us. 

It is my opinion that we would be appalled if we 
knew how many children in this country are in care, 
many of them falling within the long-time foster care 
category, who could and should have been placed 
for adoption. Until this condition is corrected we 
shall have no answer to our own conscience, no valid 
substantiation of our contention that there are not 
enough children for adoption, no lasting weapon 
against black and gray markets. 


ProsLeMs OF ADMINISTRATION 


FINALLY, 1’D LIKE to make several fleeting com- 
- ments concerning the administration of public 
children’s services. 1 think most of us have come to 


agree that there must be an integration of all services 
within our departments of public welfare. By this we 
mean that they fit together, that they supplement one 
another and are mutually understood. It does not nec- 
essarily mean a hodge-podge in which everybody does 
everything or in which all employees possess the same 
skills or function alike. Placement services are rela- 
tively new in most public agencies. I think it can be 
said that our top echelons of administration have not 
always given them the consideration and planning 
that are indicated. It is understandable why programs 
which spend millions in comparison with thousands 
take on greater importance. Yet the fact remains that 
in most communities the needs and content of our 
children’s services receive little interpretation to state 
legislators and to the public in general. I think this 
is in no sense a discrimination against children’s serv- 
ices. To the contrary, in some communities the need 
for explanation and interpretation is not considered 
to be as acute as is true in some other programs ad- 
ministered by public agencies. We have also tended 
to discuss and to interpret our more tangible services 
to the exclusion of some of the all important intangible 
services which must be provided for in our public 
agencies if we are to achieve our objectives. Indeed, 
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A P. ossibility for Stull Khabilttation 


by RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, Executive Director 
Social Planning Council of St. Louis and St. Louis County 
St. Louis, Missouri 


there appeared an interesting editorial which read 
in part as follows: Old Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 
and the partially employable group on General As- 
sistance seem to have become accepted. The average 
John Joe citizen is convinced that public funds for 
these cases is justified. John Joe has doubts, however, 
about these Aid to Dependent Children cases when 
the cause of need is “absence from the home” and the 
factor of illegitimacy is involved. These cases present 
vital issues to the total program. More important, 
however, is the fact that in many of these families far 
more than an Aid to Dependent Children money 
grant is needed, if the children are to be given a fair 
chance to grow into normal adult Americans. 
“These problems need some hard, clear thinking.” 
This editorial struck a spark in us, isolating as it 
does, in a sense, the crucial relationship of the Aid to 
Dependent Children program to the many current 
misunderstandings and misinterpretations about pub- 
lic assistance. 


I: THE NovemMser 195] issue of Pustic WeELFarE, 


Larcer Issues 


T IS RELATIVELY easy to conclude that current criti- 
| cisms of public welfare are rooted solely in major 
conflicts of political philosophies. We have all gone 
through the phase of conference and annual-meeting 
speakers who talk about the “welfare state” and contra 
“the state of welfare.” It has not yielded much, and, 
amidst it all, our Congress with a thumping majority 
amended constructively the Social Security Act. 

The October 15th issue of “Channels” maintains 
that, “It is clear that this issue of the administration 
of public assistance is close to a larger issue on which 
the nation is divided—the role of the Federal govern- 
ment in the services and activities of the states and 
their subdivisions.” Without doubt this is correct, but 
we need to remember that the major political parties 
have a habit of switching sides on this issue when 
they come into power. 

Without in any sense denying what are the probable 
roots of the present situation, it is of considerable 
interest to note that much of the material that has 
poured out on how somebody else could do the public 
assistance job better than the present incumbents, does 
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not concern itself overly with the “welfare state” or 
“federal dictatorship.” Judge Jacob Panken—who as 
a New York City Domestic Relations Court Judge 
sees a lot of extreme behavior—said in the November 
1951 “Reader’s Digest,” “Relief Can Mean Ruin” not 
that “Relief Means Ruin.” He stressed, “I firmly 
believe a community must help care for its needy.” 
Judge Panken’s case was largely built around his con- 
viction that improper administration of relief has in 
instances sapped the will to work and encouraged 
“barefaced immorality.” 

The 1950 Kunzig study of the operations of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance pro- 
posed no major reorganization of either the scope or 
the structure of the public assistance program. The 
report desires more detective-like investigations, stiffer 
and quicker application of penalties and observed 
that the A.D.C. program while “conceived with the 
highest of purposes and the best of intentions — has 
— become in the minds of many a spur to illicit rela- 
tions and resultant illegitimacy.” 

The relatively ancient 1947 Baltimore Study, which 
now appears stodgy compared to the later window- 
peeping exposés, does not write off in any degree the 
need for the public welfare program. While not happy 
about the “nature and degree of federal control,” the 
report recognizes that the control was in broad terms, 
at least, legitimatized by the Congress and the state 
legislatures. 


ANSWER TO CRITICISM 


RITICISM MUsT be answered by getting an under- 
[ standing of the true state of affairs, for many a 
sincere citizen while caring little about federal-state 
relationships is concerned about situations that appear 
to lead to child neglect and seem to ignore or deny 
our morés. Dr. Robin M. Williams, Jr., in a recent 
book, “American Society” has outlined the major 
value-orientations in the United States, codes that we, 
in a sense, swear by and which consequently are only 
violated at risk. Some of these value-orientations that 
are positive from a welfare program standpoint are 
humanitarian morés such as belief in democracy and 
in the development of the individual personality. But 
balancing them (again from a welfare program stand- 
point) are other “goods”; achievement and success, 
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activity and work, moral orientation and external 
conformity. 

Mix into any public welfare program a fairly sub- 
stantial number of persons with little moral orienta- 
tion and little capacity for wearing the cloak of ex- 
ternal conformity, add the fact that they are being 
supported without having to work and a conflict 
situation can well blow into a storm of disapproval. 
You can’t arrest these people in the main, you can’t 
refuse them food but you can reach down into the 
past and make some of them wear, psychologically 
at least, the scarlet letter. 


NeEeEp For ConsTRUCTIVE PLAN 


E HAVE MADE No study of the remedies that have 
W been or are being attempted. We have heard of 
so-called “dawn patrols,” the assignment of detectives 
to sleuth down doubtful cases, more intensive use of 
the public pillory in the form of aggressive prosecu- 
tion and publicity and publication of names, and the 
reestablishment of the ancient woodyard in the form 
of work relief programs. We want to hasten and add 
that no disparagement of the well-constructed and 
supervised employment program of the New York 
City Department of Public Welfare described in the 
October 1951 issue of Pustic Wetrare is intended. 

Of course, there is no simple or single road to 
securing the responsible individual personality. The 
hiatus between the goals and aspirations of organized 
religion and the behavior of men demonstrates that. 
Malefactors have to be dealt with, but in a few do- 
mains we are convinced that all individuals have some 
goals and aspirations that promise a degree of rehabil- 
itation. Some kind of a constructive plan boldly 
conceived and aimed toward rehabilitation would cer- 
tainly command interest and might get public under- 
standing and support. 

But let us look at the public welfare situation as it 
affects children in one community. In St. Louis 6% 
of our children (about 16,000) are currently on the 
A.D.C. rolls. By definition they are dependent and 
living in families in the lowest income strata in the 
community. A number of them are illegitimate. Since 
they are living with related adults, the community 
assumes they are being responsibly cared for and pro- 
vides a public assistance plan that permits a visit to 
each family unit about twice a year by a public wel- 
fare worker. Other dependent children in the com- 
munity who have been removed from their homes are 
placed in institutions under daily supervision, or in 
foster homes where the foster parents have been care- 
fully screened and are regularly visited. Although 
both groups are directly or indirectly wards of the 


community, the foster care group receives child wel- 
fare services while the A.D.C. group is left to more 
or less lift itself by its own bootstraps. It should be 
noted that there are about six times as many children 
on A.D.C. as in foster care. (There are an additional 
number of children receiving Survivor’s Benefits equal 
to about half the number of children on A.D.C.) 

Although both groups are dependent upon the com- 
munity, the foster care group consists of children in 
distress while the A.D.C. group contains the distressed 
children of the worthy or unworthy poor, The de- 
pendency of all of these children is the product of 
death, divorce, desertion and illegitimacy — the omis- 
sions and commissions of adults. 


WHERE PREVENTION BEGINS 


N A SENSE, our children in foster care are in a situa- 
T en analogous to in-patient hospital care, while 
those on A.D.C. are in a form of out-patient care that 
sort of depends upon faith-healing. It makes no sense, 
of course, for prevention begins at the beginning of 
evidence of dependency which argues for a continuum 
of child care related to the public assistance agency 
which by the nature of its duties and size gets at the 
most children first. 

To emphasize and reemphasize that A.D.C. is a 
phase of child welfare does not seem to do much good. 
Prevention looks expensive—more social workers, bet- 
ter salaries. Moreover, we have not got the personnel 
right now. So, we coast along or try to correct pur- 
posely distorted interpretations of statistics or add a 
child welfare worker here or there, when what we 
may well need is a plan that will tell the community 
without quibbling what we must spend for the short 
term if a long term solution is to be obtained. 

When we Americans care enough and if we can get 
the angels on our side by identifying a plan with prog- 
ress (another mighty value-orientation) mountains 
can be and have been moved. The one-stop service 
centers of several years ago became a mass movement 
for facilitating the return of veterans to civilian life; 
but perhaps even more significant has been our de- 
velopment of production-line rehabilitation centers 
for the physically handicapped. We cannot and could 
not afford to discard these afflicted young men and 
women and conviction and necessity coalesced. 

It can be argued that we cannot and should not 
ignore these A.D.C. family situations, particularly 
those in which the healing influence of the institution 
of the family is absent. Here we have young adults 
and children whose needs we may ignore now, only to 
pay for them later when they are expressed as com- 
pounded dependence upon the community. 
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An ExperIMENTAL Project 


0, LET US CONSIDER some kind of an experimental 

project for A.D.C. mothers, married and unmar- 
ried, one that will satisfy research requirements. Let 
us say frankly that one of the objectives of this project 
is to assist a selected group of such mothers to obtain 
employment. Let us admit, in part at least, that 
A.D.C., despite our hopes of a number of years ago, 
is not at present designed in terms of service and 
financial grants to provide more than a temporary 
and insecure status to motherhood. Let us admit 
further that the mothers for whom the original wid- 
ow’s pension was designed are now receiving sur- 
vivor’s benefits, the stream of community concern for 
mothers and children having divided with the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act. 

In this experimental project, let us provide for 
services of case workers, psychiatric and medical con- 
sultation, psychological testing, educational and voca- 
tional counselling, planned vocational training, job 
placement, and, of course, day-care or homemaker 
services for the children. Let us use the clinical ap- 
proach of a team and conduct the project under the 
auspices of the public assistance agency, using both 
public and private funds, and transferring, if neces- 
sary, some of these funds from agency programs with 
piecemeal approaches. In other words, let us create 
a social rehabilitation center analogous to the physical 
rehabilitation centers. 

Let us say that we don’t want this project set up 
as a special agency; we want it right on the firing line 
in the public agency, because it represents a social 
work aspect of public welfare. Let us set a definite 
time limit for the project and stick to it. 

As another objective, let us be willing to determine 
what it costs per case to achieve successes, partial 
successes and failures. And let us not be afraid to 
emphasize the research and demonstration phases and 
surround them with a solid committee process that 
brings professionals and citizens close to the operation. 

The tools for developing a sharply-focused social 
rehabilitation project of this sort are available, and I 
believe that the psychological atmosphere for achiev- 
ing the use of these tools may be close at hand. On 
this point, it is of more than passing interest that the 
Family Unit Reporting Service Project conducted 
recently in St. Paul and summarized in part in the 
October 1951 “Journal of the American Public Health 
Association” points out several observations pertinent 
to this discussion. 


First, a high proportion of the community’s health 
and welfare services, 46% of the health services, 55°, 


of the adjustment services and 68°, of the dependency 
services were directed in separate channels to about 
6% of St. Paul’s families. Undoubtedly, a substantial 
proportion of the A.D.C. families were in this rel- 
atively highly served group. 

Secondly, the report observes that there is needed 
“experimentation with a kind of operational synthesis 
of specialized services to determine whether such an 
approach could be a genuine improvement on the 
time-honored but wasteful piecemeal approach to 
the compounding of problems within the family 
group.” 


MEANING OF THE STUDY 


HIs sTUDY demonstrated en masse, in a sense, what 

has been known for a long time, that parts of 
services do not necessarily add up even to a whole. 
We are not going to tackle our community problems 
by more family services—all in isolation. The least that 
is required is a coordinated approach to the family 
but what is actually needed, if effectiveness is to be 
obtained, is one service. 

Whether the remarks and suggestions contained in 
this article meet the editorial’s test of “hard, clear 
thinking,” remains to the judgment of all of us in 
the welfare field, public and private together. 
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aa State ractices With Regard “i 
Hospitalization of Indigent P alients 


Summary of a Study by VALERIE A. EARLE, Assistant Professor 
Department of Political Science, University of Alabama 


nN LATE 1950, at least four national professional 
| associations, one research institution, a federal 

administrative agency, and a congressional com- 
mittee interested themselves in the problem of medical 
care of the indigent, including hospital care. Their 
combined efforts at investigation have revealed that 
information on this matter is scattered and fragmen- 
tary, but that more is now being done for indigent 
patients than was ever done before. Moreover, the 
interest of so many organizations indicates that the 
future should see substantial progress in providing 
adequate care for indigents. 


PRESENT PRACTICES 


OME CONCLUSIONS concerning present practices in 
. the states are possible. Accompanying recom- 
mendations or suggestions for modification of these 
practices have been drawn from the American Hos- 
pital Association, the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, representatives of the United States Public 
Health Services, and persons who, unofficially or 
officially, have been active in state programs for care 
of indigents. 

First, in a majority of the states today, local govern- 
ments still bear the major share of responsibility for 
medical care and hospitalization of indigents. 

In these states, local governments are free to nego- 
tiate with public or private hospitals, and, in general, 
to determine the administrative conditions of the pro- 
gram as they wish. 

Where local governments bear major responsibility, 
state governments participate in limited degree 
through their public welfare and public health pro- 
grams. When a recipient of public assistance be- 
comes ill and in need of hospitalization, State Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare will usually authorize an 
increase in benefit payments, if this is financially 
posstble. Seldom is this source of additional financial 





*Material for this study has been drawn largely from the pub- 
lications of the American Hospital Association, the American 
Public Welfare Association, the Brookings Institution, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Particular reference should be made 
to the work of Dr. Louis Reed, of the U. S. Public Health Service 
Blue Cross and Medical Service Plans, 1947. 
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help very great. Moreover, until 1950, federal law 
prohibited payment of welfare funds to any but 
recipients of relief; the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act permits payments directly to doctors and 
hospitals, but many state laws continue on the old 
provision. 

The American Hospital Association points out that 
very few states have well-developed county or local 
programs. The financial disparities between local 
governments are too great to permit uniformly high 
standards and comprehensive coverage. 

In about twelve states, the costs of hospitalization 
for indigents are shared by state and local govern- 
ments, with the state playing a significant part. 


Kinps oF CONTRIBUTIONS 


HERE ARE SEVERAL ways in which the state may 

make its contribution. Some state governments 
maintain one or two state-owned and operated hos- 
pitals to which selected groups of indigents may be 
admitted. Some assume full or partial responsibility 
for certain classes of indigents to be hospitalized in 
any convenient, approved hospital. 

One or two state governments assume full responsi- 
bility for hospitalization of indigents, leaving other 
types of medical care to local governments. Arkansas 
is a current example of a state in which this arrange- 
ment exists. The state theoretically pays for all the 
hospitalization needed; however, since it operates 
under a fixed appropriation, it has been forced to 
establish hospitalization quotas among its counties. 
In 1951, Connecticut assumed responsibility for hos- 
pitalization under an open-end appropriation, allow- 
ing hospitals their actual costs for certain services, 
and a fixed fee schedule for other services. 

Two states provide for hospital care for indigents 
through a state system of charity hospitals; local 
governments have no formal responsibility. Until 
recently Mississippi attempted to care for all her 
indigent patients in five state-owned and operated 
charity hospitals. Now Mississippi not only operates 
these hospitals but also subsidizes eight or ten local 
or private hospitals which provide some care for 
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indigents in addition to care for paying patients. 
Louisiana, on the other hand, appears to be proceed- 
ing to strengthen her charity hospital system. 

Five states participate significantly in the hospital- 
ization for indigents program through their State 
University or Medical College hospitals. In these 
states, there are formal arrangements to guarantee the 
University Hospital payment for the care offered 
indigents, in contrast with a number of other states 
in which the costs of such care must be paid by local 
governments, or must come from regular medical 
school appropriations or from occasional state appro- 
priations to cover operating losses of the hospital. 

Approximately six states have established a grant- 
in-aid formula by which they agree to meet a fixed 
percentage of the costs of care for the indigents. The 
state share ranges from 40 per cent to 70 per cent. 
Virginia, which pays 50 per cent, requires dollar for 
dollar matching from her local governments, which 
have frequently failed to put up enough money to be 
able to take full advantage of what was allocated to 
them. Allocation among the counties and cities is 
on the basis of population determined in the latest 
U. S. census. 

Only about six states have, to date, full responsi- 
bility for medical care and hospitalization of in- 
digents. Maryland has the oldest and most compre- 
hensive program. 


STATE AND LocaL CoopERATION 


HE CONSENSUS among all organizations interested 

in the problem of care for indigents is that states 
must bear a significant share of the financial and 
administrative responsibility for the care programs. 
Local governments, in general, simply do not have 
adequate funds with which to operate. However, it 
is agreed that local administrative machinery and 
local hospital facilities should play a part in carrying 
on the program. Without the use of local facilities, 
it is impossible to give adequate coverage under a 
free medical and hospital program; this is one of 
the principal grounds upon which a state charity hos- 
pital system is attacked. 

In sum, states should allocate funds to local govern- 
ments in accordance with population, past sickness 
incidence, and financial capacity of the local com- 
munity. Local governments should contribute a part 
of the costs and should administer care for the in- 
digent programs, subject to state-set standards and 
state inspection. 

Second, governments, local and state, do not, for 
the most part, know what an adequate medical and 
hospital program would cost. Available funds have 


never been sufficient to provide the most basic, inex- 
pensive, and simple care for indigents. Consequently, 
it is possible to know what is being spent in some 
jurisdictions but not what an adequate program 
would cost. 


Cost oF ProcRaM 


ortH Dakota, with complete state responsibility 
N for medical care and hospitalization for indigents, 
spends slightly over one million annually for such 
patients, about one-third of this going for hospital- 
ization. The State’s population is 605,000. 

Arkansas, which assumes full responsibility for 
hospitalization, leaving other kinds of care to local 
governments, spends approximately $400,000. Its popu- 
lation is about two million. No figures are available 
for expenditures by local governments. 

The five Mississippi charity hospitals receive a total 
annual appropriation equal to about $.25 per capita 
of the state’s population, which runs about 2!4 mil- 
lion. This appropriation averages about $500,000 to 
$600,000. In addition, nearly one million dollars are 
allocated to private or local government hospitals for 
some care of indigents. 

Virginia, with its grant-in-aid formula, in 1950 
authorized $600,000 which had to be matched by 
counties before it would become available to them. 
The population of Virginia is around 3,102,000. The 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Council has suggested 
that a state appropriation of $900,000 would probably 
be adequate. 

Alabama, a state with no direct responsibility, med- 
ical or hospital care for indigents, allots annually 
approximately $150,000 from assistance payments for 
medical services. Alabama law prohibits payment 
of assistance funds to any but recipients; consequently, 
there is no way in which the exact portion of assist- 
ance payments actually spent for medical services can 
be known. 

In the states cited above, state per capita expendi- 
tures for medical care and/or hospitalization range 
from $.20 (Arkansas) to $1.65 (North Dakota). 

Third, in most states, such payments as are made 
for hospitalization services for indigents, come from 
general revenue funds. Only one state reports an ear- 
marking of tax revenues for indigent patients. A 
number of states earmark funds for public assistance 
payments from which may come some support of 
the hospitalization of indigents program. Among 
these states, sales and license taxes appear to be those 
most often selected for earmarking. 

Fourth, the flat rate formula for reimbursing hos- 
pitals for care of indigents is the oldest and still the 
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most popular of the three formulae, ie. flat rate, 
regular charge, and reimbursable cost. The flat rate, 
usually negotiated by a local government with all 
hospitals in the community, is simple and time con- 
serving, and insures that all hospitals are paid alike. 
Its principal drawback is that it is often negotiated 
without any regard for actual costs of service, and 
may therefore impose a real burden upon the hospital. 
In some instances, flat rates have been considerably 
above regular charges—a fact difficult to justify to 
the public that foots the bill for care of indigents. 

Use of regular charges avoids the last-mentioned 
situation and guarantees to hospitals the same rate 
of payment for non-paying patients as for paying 
patients. However, the regular charge basis of figur- 
ing compensation makes no provision against the 
hospital’s advancing its rates at will; nor does it 
protect the public from paying inefficient hospitals 
more for lower-quality service. In addition, the argu- 
ment has been made that the public should pay cost 
but not provide hospitals with a profit on service 
offered to charity patients. 


REIMBURSABLE CosT 


EIMBURSABLE cosT is the basis most generally fav- 
H ored by persons and organizations concerned with 
the problem of hospitalization of indigents. 

This formula calls for very accurate cost accounting 
upon the part of the hospital, in its own interest as 
well as that of the public. In addition, hospitals must 
be on guard against giving better-than-average serv- 
ice to those patients whose personal pocket books will 
not suffer if expensive treatment is provided. Un- 
doubtedly, where the patient himself does not have 
to pay, both patient and medical attendants are likely 
to feel that there is little reason to keep expense down. 
When this occurs, payments on the basis of average 
cost will not serve to compensate for better-than- 
average service. 

If reimbursable cost is used, it appears that there 
must be either an open-end appropriation—that is, 
one in which no maximum is set on what may be 
spent—or limit on the number of patients who will 
be cared for. Since the latter expedient is undesir- 
able, students of public administration must give 
additional attention to devising some means by which 
satisfactory controls over open-end spending can be 
maintained. 

Fifth, eligibility for care is most often determined 
by local agencies, such as welfare departments, and 
in a few states by state agencies or by the hospitals 
themselves. Need and residence are the most com- 
mon conditions of eligibility. 


The American Hospital Association recommends 
that eligibility be determined by local agencies, or 
determined by hospitals and audited by local agencies, 
subject to strictly enforced state standards. Without 
state standard-setting, there can be no assurance of 
uniformity in eligibility for services offered; indeed, 
it is known that in some instances where local govern- 
ments were entirely on their own, they have juggled 
records in order to absolve themselves of certain 
responsibilities. That this has usually occurred where 
lack of funds made it difficult for the local govern- 
ment to provide adequate care for all does not obviate 
the fact that some were cared for while others in 
equal circumstances were not. 


VoLuUNTARY SCHEMES 


HERE IS GENERAL agreement that the residence re- 
persia for eligibility should be removed, at 
the same time that some provision is worked out 
for charging to the local government under whose 
jurisdiction the patient is a resident its proper share 
of the costs of care. For patients who can be removed 
to their residence for treatment, free ambulance treat- 
ment should be provided. 

Sixth, limitations on service offered relate mainly 
to length of stay in a hospital and to admission to 
hospital from certain geographic areas. Only one 
state reports a limitation on medicines which can be 
provided free. Most limitations, including those 
springing from inadequate facilities, have their roots 
in financial restrictions, and will, therefore, perhaps 
tend to disappear as state participation is increased. 

Finally, at present only very limited use is being 
made of voluntary non-profit and group-practice 
schemes to provide care for the indigent. The. rea- 
sons for this fact are clear: (1) rates charged by non- 
profit insurance plans are geared to persons with 
average sickness rates, and the need of indigents 
for medical care is usually above average; (2) in 
order to insure financial stability, insurance plans 
place age limitations on subscribers and also limit 
services, so that there is no assurance that some of 
the most common needs for medical service, such as 
those for dental care or home-nursing, can be pro- 
vided against by insurance; (3) group-practice plans, 
the number of which is very limited in the U. S. can- 
not, in the opinion of many, survive without sub- 
stantial public subsidy, over and above the fees paid 
by or for subscribers. 

There have been some recommendations that agen- 
cies administering programs for care of indigents es- 
tablish their own insurance funds by deductions from 
assistance payments, or in any other feasible manner. 
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ConcLupING REMARKS 


HE FOREGOING DISCUSSION of present state practices 
Tis regard to care of indigents cannot be considered 
definitive, since data are largely unavailable concern- 
ing the activities of local governments which still 
bear a major part of the responsibility for care of 
indigents programs. However, through the investi- 
gation of several groups concerned with the indigent 
in general, some facts stand out and these, together 
with certain suggestions for the future, have been 
set forth. 

Concern for medical and hospital care of the in- 
digent is in the tradition of American humanitar- 
ianism. There is currently a significant body of opin- 
ion which believes that medical care as needed, is the 
right of all and that this care should not be dis- 
tributed on the basis of ability to pay. This, however, 
is an issue which, despite its significance to the over-all 
problem, does not fall within the limited scope of 
this study. 








Creative Group Living in a Children’s Institution. 
A Symposium, edited by Susanne Schulze, Associ- 
ated Press. New York. 1951. 224 pages. $5.00 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF sound programs of group care 
Tice children should be stimulated by this new 
symposium which deals with every aspect of group 
living of children. It is particularly valuable for those 
who are working with long established institutions 
which are revising their programs and to those who 
are developing new group care facilities. Various 
chapters discuss the respective roles of board mem- 
bers, house parents, the group worker and the psy- 
chiatrist, intake, placement and case work in the 
institution, social climate, group composition and 
youth participation. 

Especially helpful are those chapters which discuss 
the role of the board of directors and of administra- 
tion in the institutional program. The responsibility 
of the Board to provide facilities adequate to the 
needs of the children to be served, and indeed their 
obligation to determine which children shall be 
served and under what conditions, and the contribu- 
tion of sound administrative practices to the program 
are sometimes lost sight of in professional concern 
about child care per se. 
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Now that most communities have moved beyond 
the “institution vs. foster home” controversy, atten- 
tion must be directed toward developing as fully 
as possible the potentialities of both these types of 
care. Enthusiasm for the foster home as a method 
of child care is being tempered by its apparent 
failure with some children and in many areas, too, 
by scarcity of homes. Scepticism about the useful- 
ness of the institution as a method of child care is 
still quite general, justified by its failure in many 
instances to respond to new knowledge about chil- 
dren’s needs and also by prejudice born of lack of 
understanding. In many ways our skills in the selec- 
tion and use of foster homes are being refined and 
foster parents are gaining recognition as an integral 
part of the child welfare team. 

In this new symposium the contributions of lead- 
ing lay and professional workers with children have 
succeeded in producing a volume which should do 
much to enhance understanding of what group liv- 
ing can contribute to individual children. It points 
up, too, the necessity of using institutional resources 
selectively. 

For board and staff members of institutions a text 
book has been provided which will serve not only 
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as a basis for many board and staff discussions but 
also as a focus for the development of institutional 
programs. In Canada, and perchance in the United 
States, where institutional care is slowly gaining rec- 
ognition, as well as the right to recognition, as a 
truly professional service for children, this book will 
be welcomed by the institutions because of the per- 
spective and stimulation it contains; for lay and 
professional persons outside the institutional field 
this thoughtful presentation of many of the factors 
inherent in good group care will serve to place this 
type of placement in the professional setting which 
its modernization and value as a method of child 
care warrant. 
Puy.us Burns, Secretary 
Child Welfare Division 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa, Canada 


Social Work Education in the United States. By 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. Report on a 
study made for the National Council on Social 
Work Education. New York, Columbia University 
Press. 1951. 422 pages. $5.00 


N PREPARATION, this report involved a large number 
| of persons in examining various facets of social 
work education and practice. It is to be hoped that 
the “benchmarks” it establishes will continue to 
arouse and focus a critical evaluation of issues and 
proposals by the whole profession. 

The report demonstrates that educational programs 
have not kept pace with the needs of the field, par- 
ticularly in public welfare where more emphasis 
might be expected considering that taxes provide 
sixty per cent of the total sum expended for all social 
work programs. Few workers in public assistance 
have had professional training and many do not have 
an A.B. degree. Adult probation and court work 
with children also are fields in which trained social 
workers are conspicuously absent. 

Education for practice has had more emphasis 
than preparation for administration, research and the 
teaching of social work. Shortages exist in all fields, 
particularly in rural areas, in spite of the fact that 
in 1949 schools of social work enrolled five times 
as many students as in 1932. The report points out 
that not only are we failing to meet the needs of 
existing programs but we are not in a position to 
assume leadership and responsibility for expanding 
needs, such as social insurance, international pro- 
grams, and the vital fields of broad social planning 
and prevention. The median annual salary of $2960, 


being lower than government or industry pays secre- 
taries and semi-professional personnel, is certainly a 
factor in failure to attract personnel. A salary scale 
high enough to interest a larger proportion of men 
might contribute to stability of personnel. It would 
also seem that the social work profession should be 
concerned about the decline in total college enroll- 
ment since the expiration of G.I. benefits. These bene- 
fits demonstrated that more young people are able 
to prepare for all the professions when financial help 
is available. 

The report recommends that professional education 
continue to be on the graduate level, two years lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master of Social Work and 
three or more years to a Doctor of Social Work; the 
first year of this graduate preparation to be generic 
with concepts reorganized into four or five areas 
rather than a larger number of two hour courses. 
There is reemphasis of a prior suggestion of Gordon 
Hamilton that the schools prepare for specializations 
in advanced practice, administration, supervision, 
teaching of social work and research, rather than spe- 
cialties by agency setting. In regard to field work, 
the report points out that the objectives of field work 
are identical with class work and should include 
opportunities for experiences in community organiza- 
tion and research, possible with study in more than 
one agency in the first generic year and with some 
observation and group participation preceding full 
responsibility for clients. 

It is recommended that the profession undertake 
a program of identifying and introducing into under- 
graduate colleges such social work concepts as are 
important in the cultural heritage of all college stu- 
dents; and also, that undergraduate preparation for 
social work provide for a broad major to include 
selected content from the humanities, the natural and 
social sciences, and the examination of social welfare 
objectives and processes. Four year graduates with 
such a major might eventually be classified as social 
worker technicians rather than professionals. This 
presupposes that studies of practice would have dis- 
closed and clearly defined the limits of technical and 
professional responsibilities. 

The description of shortages of trained personnel 
is no surprise to public welfare administrators who 
may be disappointed that the report provides no 
magical or immediate solution to the problem. There 
will be continued need to provide in-service training, 
to extend educational leave and work study plans 
and to make available many more field work place- 
ments in governmental agencies at all levels through 
both concurrent and block field work placement 
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plans. It appears that public agencies would find 
it helpful to participate in a comprehensive study 
of practice in order to identify the major functions 
or positions that should be classified as professional 
in order to make the best possible use of the limited 
supply of trained personnel. 

Social work has long felt the need of a coordinating 
body to chart directions in social work education and 
also to improve the public understanding of social 
work purposes and skills basic to extending and im- 
proving programs both of service and of education. 
The continuation of the National Council on Social 
Work Education would seem a necessary step toward 
a constructive solution of current dilemmas since it 
is essential that education for social work be planned 
jointly by educators, social agencies, and the public. 


Patricia RaBiNovitz 
University of Michigan 
School of Social Work 


Social Workers in 1950. A Report on: The Study of 
Salaries and Working Conditions in Social Work, 
published by American Association ot Social Work- 
ers. New York. $1.00 


_ Is A RECENT publication by AASW revealing 


some facts from the Study of Salaries and Work- 
ing Conditions in Social Work. This study was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics under the direction 
of Dr. Ewan Clague. Some staff service was pro- 
vided by Mr. David French of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and John Moore of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 

The Federal Security Agency secured data on the 
child welfare and public assistance programs through- 
out the nation. An advisory committee to the study 
set up state committees and local committees for the 
purpose of collecting data from voluntary agencies. 
The American Red Cross and other national groups 
assisted in coverage of the field. 

Information covering more than 37,000 social work- 
ers was secured from 8,000 social agencies. The 
published report of 78 pages is largely statistical with 
sufficient text to provide good interpretation. One 
estimate gleaned from the report is that there are 
a possible total of 75,000 social workers employed 
in the nation (estimate based on 1950 data). Three- 
fourths of these are engaged in case work and group 
work activities. Women fill nearly 70% of all posi- 
tions. The state, county and local governments em- 
ploy almost two-thirds of the nation’s social workers. 

Thirty-seven years is the average age of case and 


group workers. Supervisors average 44 years and — 
executives 46 years. The education and experience 
background of these workers is covered rather ex- 
haustively. Sixty-six per cent have a college education. 
Among state and local workers 62%, have college 
degrees. Private agency data show 69% as college 
graduates. 

The salary data reveal the average social work 
salary to be $2960. Less than 10°% of all the workers 
receive more than $5000. A chart reveals average 
salary differences between the various regions of the 
country. The Pacific coast ranks highest and the 
southeast lowest. A long series of tables, presented 
by regions, shows the number of social workers em- 
ployed and the age, sex, educational background, 
length of service and other useful information about 
those whose experience is recorded in this study. 

This report will have great value to personnel and 
statistical people in the departments of public wel- 
fare and should be available at the elbow of admin- 
istrators as they prepare their budgets. 


Frep K. Hoen.er, Director 
Department of Public Welfare 
Illinois 


Five States. A Study of the Youth Authority Program 
as Promulgated by the American Law Institute. 
By Bertram M. Beck, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Community Service Society of New 
York. American Law Institute, Philadelphia, 1951. 
145 pages. 


HAD BEEN NAIVE enough to assume that those states 

which had adopted the Youth Authority plan 
had done so to provide better services to adolescents 
in trouble. Imagine my astonishment when I learned 
from Mr. Beck’s study of the Authorities in the States 
of California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Massachusetts 
and Texas, that they were primarily serving child 
delinquents. To quote the author: 

“The Institute (American Law Institute) pro- 
gram has not as yet bettered conditions affect- 
ing a substantial number of youthful offenders. 
The authorities in the five states are primarily 
with juvenile delinquents.” 

Mr. Beck does not question whether some children 
may not have benefited from this new arrangement 
of services in these states. Quite rightly, however, 
he raises the question whether the group for which 
the American Law Institute model Youth Correc- 
tion Authority Act was intended, i.e. the adolescents, © 
have benefited much except in one or two states that 
have established Authorities. 
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Furthermore, he questions whether the Authority 
concept is generally applicable to juveniles since there 
is or should be a close tie between community serv- 
ices for children and services for those whose diffi- 
culties have brought them before a court. 

It would appear that the Authority concept has 
not been adequately tested insofar as adolescents are 
concerned. The fact that some states have adopted 
this plan as an attempt to correct programs for juve- 
niles may be a reflection on the way we welfare peo- 
ple have handled this important aspect of our job. 

I urge state welfare administrators, their principal 
deputies, and their child welfare directors to read 
this report. 

Rosert T. LanspaLe, Commissioner 
New York State Department of 
Social Welfare 


Other Important Books 


Community Planning for Human Services. By Brad- 
ley Buell and Associates. Columbia University 
Press, New York City. 1952. 464 pages. $5.50 


HIS BOOK DESERVES the earnest attention of all peo- 
aot interested in social welfare. It was referred to 
at some length by Harry O. Page, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, in his article, “Midcentury Welfare Frontier” 
in the June, 1951 issue of Pustic WexrFare. It is also 
referred to in this issue by Mr. Ernest N. Heen in 
his article. While the book is not reported on in 
‘detail here, we are hoping to have it reviewed for 
you in our July issue. 


Selected Papers in Casework. Presented at the Sev- 
enty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1951. Published by Health 
Publications Institute, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1951. 176 pages. $1.75 


Selected Papers in Group Work and Community 
Organization. Presented at the Seventy-eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1951. Published by Health Publications In- 
stitute, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina. 1951. 144 
pages. $1.75 


HESE Two voLuMES should be interesting and use- 
Tea to people in the public welfare field. The 
volume containing the selected papers in casework 


particularly should be valuable and useful to super- 
visors and caseworkers in public welfare. 


Delinquents in the Making. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
1952. 214 pages. $3.00 


Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children. By 
Otto Pollak and Collaborators. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York City. 1952. 242 pages. $4.00 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
(Continued from Page 37) 


share in the training process. Not all are teachers 
but, with a lively group of eager young people who 
find it impossible to be bored because they are in such 
harmony with ideas that have deep meaning, even 
the least articulate of those who conduct the discussion 
periods make their subject come to life. The account- 
ant may approach his first class, for instance, notes in 
hand and with the thought: “I can never spin this 
stuff out for a whole morning” . . . only to find that 
the group will not let him go at the end of the period 
because all the questions they have-to ask have not 
been answered. 





SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 


PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY 
TO PREPARE FOR SUPERVISION 
TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
July 7-17, 1952 


Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Eunice F. Allen 
Supervisory Method in Social Casework 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Dr. Othilda Krug 
Dr. George E. Gardner 
Casework Interpretation and Writing 
Miss Viola Paradise 


Advanced Casework 





Ego Psychology 











For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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GROWTH OF THE TRAINEE 


HOUGH IT MAY sound a little like special pleading 
Ti should be said that the job of planning and con- 
ducting an in-service training scheme is almost a 
full-time job in itself, especially in larger agencies 
where the need for such schemes is acute. The train- 
ing supervisor is the mentor of the group, responsible 
for teaching the content of the course having to do 
with professional concepts, but particularly responsible 
for stimulating discussion in all sessions, and main- 
taining through a continuity of thought from which 
comes a meaningful integration of the content of this 
concentrated learning period. 

As the training period ends enough has been learned 
about the trainee to determine his or her placement, 
which must always be under close supervision. It 
will take at least another six months of practice for 
the trainee to absorb and relate all that he has learned 
to the job to be done, but if the training “takes”, he 
himself utilizes every case he carries, every community 
contact he makes, every conference with his super- 
visor, every staff meeting, every shop-talk session with 
his colleagues, to deepen his knowledge and increase 
his skill. He leaves the training period full of en- 
thusiasm, yet with the knowledge that he knows very 
little, and that it is up to him to help himself and 
to continue to learn on the job. 

If the agency has wisely established the three im- 
portant arms of staff development mentioned in the 
first part of this paper, he will grow and not stagnate. 
He will, too, deliver a rather surprising calibre of 
work, for he has learned most about the practical 
aspects of social work practice, and thus, if he has 
a good supervisor, theory clearly emerges from prac- 
tice, rather than practice being the great unknown on 
which theories have to be tried. 


Tue Furure 


OR WILL HE BETRAY the profession of social work. 
In most agencies where this scheme has been in 
operation for some time, it would take direct question- 
ing from a visitor to the agency to determine which 
twin has the Toni. Whether professionally or in-service 
trained, they look alike, talk alike, behave alike and 
respond alike. When the in-service trained person is 
ready to take the professional training, he very quickly 
becomes a very good student indeed. Reversing this 
situation, it may be a thing of the near future to make 
very quickly a good social worker indeed of the 
graduate from a School of Social Work by giving him 
the same kind of agency preparation for a specific 
position as is provided by an agency’s in-service train- 
ing programme. 


CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 
(Continued from Page 45) 


the need for interpretation of some of the intangible 
services required within our ADC program is infi- 
nitely as great as in our placement services. 

Again in reviewing the administration of children’s 
services, | would stress the necessity to examine what 
is involved in the program. What are the problems 
we face? What are our objectives? What is the con- 
tent of our service? Does our administrative structure 
supplement and support the services we set out to 
provide? Are the child-care facilities we develop 
geared to serve the clientele for whom we assume 
responsibility? Are the mechanics designed to pro- 
mote better service to our clientele? 

I hope my brief comments will provide at least a 
point of departure for further discussion of some of 
the many problems which confront us in our child 
welfare programs. We have not yet scratched the 
surface in prescribing the course which we shall fol- 
low or in providing the means whereby we may 
achieve our goals. 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Scheel of Social Whrk 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specialization in 


SociaL Case Work 
SociaL Group Work 
SociAL INTERGROUP WorK 
SociaL Work RESEARCH 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
Program on the doctorate level will begin Sep- 
tember, 1952. 


For further information write to SCHOOL oF SOCIAL 
Worx, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


























George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Secial Work 


A professional graduate two-year cur- 
riculum: A_ generic first year, a 
specialized second year in family case 
work, child welfare, medical social 
work, psychiatric social work, social 
group work, public welfare adminis- 
tration, social welfare organization, 
social work research. 


of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a re- 
search concentration requires a mini- 
mum of two years’ work, after three 
years of experience following the 
Master’s degree. 

Early inquiry and application for 
either program advised for admission 
in fall or spring semester. 


1952 
PUBLIC 
WELFARE DIRECTORY 


OUT 
THIS 
MONTH 


ORDER NOW 

















REGIONAL MEETINGS 


CENTRAL—Cincinnati, Ohio—April 6-8. 


MOUNTAIN—Cheyenne, Wyoming—August 
20-22. 


West CoaAst—Victoria, British Columbia— 
September 2-4. 


NORTHEAST—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Octo- 
ber 9-11. 


SOUTHEAST—Charleston, West Virginia—Octo- 
ber 23-25. 


6 
SOUTHWEST—Dallas, Texas—Held March 6-7. 
Will be reported later. 
3 
Attend and participate in your regional 


conference. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
idbeiall of Ssctal Work 


CASE WORK, PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORK, MEDICAL SO- 
CIAL WORK, GROUP WORK. 


Summer term for experienced social 
workers begins May 26, 1952. 


Fall semester begins September 17, 
1952. 


For information and catalogue, 
apply to the School. 


264 BAY STATE ROAD 
BOSTON 15. MASSACHUSETTS 
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